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my writing is over?" He has only one thing more to say, and of that he thinks every hour, that he is his correspondent's most sincere and most affectionate friend." It has been hinted that to his other continental discomforts was added an uncongenial companion, Mr. Hickey of "Retaliation," who joined the party, and being familiar with Paris, absorbed too much attention. Hickey was, as Goldsmith called him afterwards, "a most blunt, pleasant creature," but at this time the former qualification seems to have been in the ascendant. The two men, in short, did not agree, and to this circumstance, perhaps, are to be traced one or two of the less creditable anecdotes of the poet dating from this time. While at Versailles, it is said, Goldsmith, remembering his old prowess as a boy, attempted to leap from the bank on to one of the little islets, and fell lamentably short. Doubtless this (as Prior says), " was to the great amusement of the company " (and probably to the detriment of the silk coat); but it is manifestly an episode that may be told in many ways, according to the taste and fancy of the teller. In Mr. Hickey's unsympathetic narrative, for instance, it would probably acquire all the advantages of picturesque treatment.
In his letter to Reynolds, touching that little sentence about "outrunning the constable," Goldsmith had spoken of laying by at Dover, or rather of taking a country lodging in the vicinity, "in order to do some business." When his six weeks' excursion was over, however, he does not appear to have acted upon his intention, perhaps because of the death of his mother, of which he had received intelligence while abroad. There is a silly story,